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ALMANACS PRINTED AT CAMBRIDGE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See 6 S. xi. 221, 262, 301, 382 ; xii. 243, 323, 
383, 462; 9 S. vi. 386.) 


THE interesting paper on ‘ Huntingdonshire 
Almanacs’ supplied by Mr. HersBert E. 
Norris to the first number of ‘ N. & Q.’ for 
the present year needs a slight correction in 
its opening statements. James I. extended 
the privilege granted by Queen Elizabeth to 
the Company of Stationers alone to print 
almanacs, primers, Psalters, &c., to the 
University of Cambridge, not to that of 
Oxford; and Archbishop Laud’s attention 
having been called to this inequality of 
privileges, he took steps whereby a charter 
of similar privileges was granted to Oxford, 
dated Nov. 12, 1632, confirmed by another, 
March 13, 1632/3. These allowed the 


University to print Bibles, Prayer Books, 
grammars, almanacs, &c., hitherto the 
monopolies of the Stationers’ Company and 
Cambridge University. As a result of this 
new privilege Lily’s ‘ Grammar’ was printed 
at Oxford in 1636, and three almanacs by 
John Booker, Thomas Cowper, and John 
Wyberd in 1637. But in 1637 the Stationers’ 
Company agreed to pay the University 200/. 
a year to forgo these newly granted powers, 
and that compact continued till after the 
Restoration. No Bibles or Prayer Books 
were printed at Oxford till 1675. See 
Madan’s ‘ Oxford Press,’ 191, 192, 195, 197, 
203. Of these three Oxford almanacs, that 
of ai is only known in Brit. Mus. MSS. 
Harl. 

The Cambridge Press do not seem to 
have run their London rivals very hard, 
to judge by these facts. In a set of twenty- 
seven almanacs which I have bound to- 
gether for the vear 1694 six only were 
printed at Cambridge, and Mr. H. R. 
PiLomEr, in his lists (6 S. xii.), allows the 
Cambridge imprint to only twelve almanacs 
during the century. He has omitted at 
least one, and possibly more. It is signi- 
ficant that Bowes’s Catalogue of Cambridge 
books does not contain a single almanac 
till 1689, when a volume for that year 
includes Dove, Pond, and Wing, with nine 
others printed in London. Those that are 
included in. Mr. Jenkinson’s list of early 
printed Cambridge books may be seen at 
9S. vi. 386. 

The imprint of all those printed in 1694 is 
the same: “‘CamBRIDGE. Printed by John 
Hayes, Printer to the University, 1694.” 
(The set of type varies.) The titles are all 
within the same border, with no academic 
symbols, and not reproduced in Bowes’s 
‘Ornaments.’ It will be sufficient to print 
in full two title-pages, the longest and 
shortest of the set. A proportion of each 
title is printed in red :— 


1. “ Culp Revived. | BEING AN | AL- 
MANACK |for the Year of our ecg 
Saviours | Incarnation 1694. | And from the 


Creation of the World according | to the best of 
Ecclesiastical History 5645 | Being the Second 
after Bissextile or Leap year. | Wherein is briefly 
shewed, the general State of the Year, | the Solar 
ingresses, Eclipses, Full Sea at London Bridge, | 
Terms and their returns, the Sun and Moons rising 
and | setting, with Astrological Observations, and 
the probable reson ary of the air. | Also the 
certain time of any Mart or Fair in the City or | 
Town in England, with a description of the most 
emi- | nent ds thereto. 

“To which is added Rules for Physick and 
Husbandry with | many other usefull Observa- 
— necessary for the com- | pleating such a 
wor! 
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*‘ Calculated and referr’d to the Meridian of the 


famous | University and Town of Cambridge ; 
where the Pole | Artick is elevated above the 
Horizon 52° 17™, but may | serve for any other 
part of Great Brittain. 

“ By Nathaniel Culpepper Student in Physick, | 
and the Célestial Science. 

God moves the Heavens, and His mighty Hand, 
Both Planets, Earth, and Ocean doth command.” 
(Imprint.) . 

Plomer places the publication of this 
almanac between 1680 and 1738. Nicholas 
Culpeper, astrologer and physician, published 
an ephemeris for the years 1651-3. He died 
in 1654. Nathaniel may have been one of 
his seven children, but he is unknown to 
the dictionaries. Culpeper prophesies the 
weather throughout the year, and tells what 

rtion of your anatomy is affected daily, 

ut he omits the human figure which is 
usually at this date the single engraving of 
each almanac. There are * Remarks upon 
the Honest Lawyer and his Country Clyent ’ 
in verse. 

2. “FLY | an | ALMANACK | for the Year of 
our | Lorp Gop | 1694 | Being the Second. after 
Leap-Year | Calculated for the Meridian of 
Kings-Lynn, | Where the Pole Artick is elevated 
52 deg. 43 min. above the Horizon, and | ma 
very well serve for any part of | ENGLAND.” 
(Imprint.) 

Plomer gives the run of ‘Fly’ from 1653 
to 1736. ‘Culpeper’ gives no saints in his 
calendar, ‘Fly’ has one almost daily. His 
almanac proper consists of only 16 pp., but 
it is followed by a “ prognostication’ with 
a fresh title, containing among other things 
“divers Observations for Physick, Husbandry 
and Gardening : and also for the making of all sorts 
of Bonds, Bills, Acquietances, Wills and Inden- 

res. 


3. Another of the Cambridge almanacs is 
called ‘ Dove, Speculum Anni.’ Plomer says 
it first appeared in 1643, and was continued 
between 1661 and 1709. Like ‘Fly,’ ‘ Dove’ is 
in two parts, and gives a copious list of saints 
with comments on some of the principal 
festivals. It has also tables of weights and 
measures, of the value of foreign coins in 
English money, of reversion for renewing 
leases, and a list of the bishoprics in England 
and Wales, with the number of parishes in 


each, 

4, ‘Pond’ suits his almanac to the meridian 
of Saffron Waldron. He gives his readers 
full instructions how to manage their 
gardens month by month, and in the latter 
part prints several receipts, “ shewing how 
to cure many principal diseases, incident to 
Horses, Cows and Sheep.” In common with 
many other almanacs he gives a list of the 


principal fairs in England and Wales. One. 


of his features is some poetry applicable to. 


each month. This is for July :— 

The Sun in’s progress now returning (lack 

A steed), he mounts upon the Lyons beth, 

Whose raging heat ripens the fruits o’ th’ earth, 
Without the which we should have little Mirth,« 
The personal advice for this month is :— 

‘* Forbear superfluous drinking, but eat hearti 
use cold Herbs and Meat, abstain from Phew 
Perfume your house every morning with Tar, use 
Carduus Benedictus boiled, and drink fasting.” — 

5. ‘ Swallow,’ calculated for ‘‘ the famous 
University and Town of Cambridge,” gives 
instructions for the measuring of land and 
timber, with diagrams, a list of ““ meats good 
for the whole body, and of a sanguine 
juyce,” “meat good to temper Choller and 
to asswage heat with moistness,” “‘ rules for 
drawing of blood,” largely astrological, and 
a list of medicines. This almanac, which 
lasted from 1641 till 1736, was sometimes 
printed in London. 

6. John Wing published at Cambridge 
‘Olympia Dcmata’ for 1694, “ calculated 
according to art and referred to the Horizon 
of the ancient and renowned Borrough Town 
of Stamford.”’ This was one of.a long series 
begun by John’s uncle, Vincent Wing, in 
1641, interrupted after 1644, resumed in 
1653, and continued by Vincent till 1672. 
The annual sale of this almanac is said to 
have averaged 50,000 copies. The publica- 
ion was continued by his descendants at 
irregular intervals till 1805 (‘ D.N.B.’). 
John Wing styles himself “‘ Mathematician.” 
His almanac contains 
‘** the Lunations, Conjunctions, and Aspects of the 
Planets, the increase, decrease and length of the 
day and night, with the rising, southing and 
setting of the Planets and Fixed Stars throughout. 
the Year, whereby may be known the exact hour 
of the night at all times, when either the Moon or 
Stars are seen.” : 

Wing occasionally tries his hand at verse, 
He opens thus in January :— 

Welcome, good Reader, to another year, 

Thé Sun and Mars in opposition are, 

Let Subjects learn obedience to their Kings, 
Since home bred factions (sic) always ruin brings.. 
He ends this month with :— 

Nascitur indique per quem non nasitur alter. 

Wing’s is the most astrological of the 
Cambridge-printed almanacs. He gives @ 
long description of the eclipse of the sun 
due June 11, 1694. Wing was a land- 
surveyor, as an advertisement shows, and 
lived at Pickworth, Rutlandshire. 

A list of the almanacs collected be 
Anthony Wood, many of them interleaved, 
and from 1657 onwards used by their owner’ 
for his notes, may be seen in Clark’s ‘ Life 
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and Times of A. W.,’ Oxf. Hist. Soc., 
i. 10-14. 

4 oa of the almanac-compilers veiled their 
own names, as Dove (Speculum Anni), Fly, 
Poor Robin, Philoprotest (Protestant Al- 
manac), Swallow. Perhaps some of these, 
who gave their opponents hard knocks, had 
scarcely the courage of their opinions. One 
of them, which appeared as ‘ Old Poor Robin’ 
in 1777, continued, says Plomer, till 1824. I 
have myself the issues for 1825 and 1826, 
the latter claiming to be the 164th edition. 
As it disappears from the uniformly bound 
set of the next year, perhaps 1826 was the 
last. It had become coarse and rather 
It was certainly not worth the 


almanacs of a 1s. 3d. stamp, it was charged, 
and its extinction can have been no loss. 

A list of almanacs in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, however complete, is 
only of bibliographical interest, but a study 
of their contents heeds one into those bypaths 


of our national history which we are too apt 
to neglect. The new year’s visit of the 
chapman or pedlar must have been eagerly 
looked for in many a country village and 
lonely farmhouse, as, in*addition to his usual. 
stock of trinkets, stationery, patent medi- 
cines, and the like, there would be a choice 
of popular almanacs, adapted to the special 
fancy of the purchasers. And there was. 
variety enough to satisfy all tastes. Here 
we can find out what they really cared about 
as one generation succeeded another, and 
every religious and political movement finds 
its echo in these constantly succeeding 
ephemeral annuals. Mr. Plomer’s principal’ 
object in his careful bibliography compiled 
thirty years ago was to attract students to @ 
neglected field. Perhaps the next generation: 
may take some pains to cultivate it, just as 
our diocesan historians may discover the- 
value of the neglected records of our Con- 
sistory Courts, stored in our cathedrals and 
Diocesan Registries. Crcit DEEDES. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See ante, pp. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 204.) 


Mayor-GENERAL HARGRAVE'S Regiment of 
Foot (p. 20) was raised in 1685—the first of 
the so-called “‘ Fusilier ’’ regiments. 


The following short account of the forma- 
tion and constitution of the regiment is taken 
from Cannon’s ‘ Historical Record of the 
Seventh Regiment ’ :— 


“On the augmentation of the army during the 
rebellion of James Duke of Monmouth, in the 
summer of 1685, King James II. resolved that the 
first infantry corps raised on that occasion should 
be an Ordnance Regiment, for the care and protec- 
tion of the cannon: of which corps His Majesty 
appointed George Lord Dartmouth, then Master- 
general of the Ordnance, colonel, by commission 
dated the 11th of June, 1685. 


“The regular regiments of foot were composed, 
at this period, of Musketeers—men armed with 
muskets and swords; Pikemen—armed with lon 

ikes and swords; and Grenadiers—armed wit 

and - grenades, muskets, bayonets, swords, and 
small hatchets; but in the Ordnance Regiment 
every man carried a long musket called a fusil, 
with a sword and bayonet, from which peculiarity 
in the arming, the regiment obtained the designa- 
tion of ‘Fusiliers’; and the King, being desirous 


Major General Hargrave’s 
Regiment of Foot. 
Major General .. 


Lieutenant Colonel James Fleming ee 
Major .. John Aldercorn 
175. 


William Hargrave, Colonel (1) 27 Aug. 1739 


appearing publicly to patronize this new corps,. 
Be sa upon it the title of ‘ Royal Fusiliers.’ 

“ Regiments of infantry had, originally, a colour 
to each company, which was called an ensign, and 

was carried by the junior subaltern officer of each 

company, who was styled ‘ ancient,’ and afterwards 

‘ensign,’ which term signified ‘ colour-bearer.’ The 

regiments of Fusiliers did not have colours or ensigns 

to each company, consequently the title of ensign 

or colour-bearer was not given to the junior- 
subaltern officer of each company; but having, in 

consequence of the peculiar services they were called | 
upon to perform, a care and responsibility equal to- 
that of a lieutenant, both the subaltern officers of 

each company were styled lieutenants. They were 
both placed on the same rate of pay ; but the terms. 
first lieutenant and second lieutenant were used in: 
their commissions for several years, and afterwards 

discontinued.” 


In 1688 it ceased to be considered ex- 
clusively as an Ordnance Regiment, and took 
its turn of duty with the regular regiments 
of the line. It is now designated ‘‘ The 
Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regiment),” 
and is one of the very few regiments which. 
retains the title under which it was originally" 
raised. 

Dates of their 
present commissions, 


of 
co 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 
Ensign, 23 April 1694. 
Lieutenant, 7 Sept. 1706. 
Ensign, 23 Feb. 1708-9. 


ee 4 Aug. 1722 
e- 13 Dec. 1739 


Ah Was Colonel of the 31st Foot from 1730 to 1737, and of the 9th from 1737 to 1739. Died ins 
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Major ex Hargrave’s Rachalont Dates of their Dates of their first 
Foot (continued). present commissions. commissions. 
Marcus Smith (2) . 4 Nov. 1724. — 
Augustus Pynyot a +» 26 Dec. 1726 Ensign, 18 Oct. 1703. 
Samuel Cluterbuck 4 8 April 1733 Capt. Lieut. 9 July 1729, 
Captains .. ) Edward Butler nis s 12 Nov. 1733 Lieutenant, 13 May 1709, 
Lord Glencairne (3) ‘ 3 April 1734 Ensign, 10 Jan. 1728-9, 
Matthew Hewit oa F 1 Jan. 1735-6 Captain, 5 Mar. 1707-8. 
John Darassus o% ; 3 Dec. 1739 Lieutenant, 17 Nov. 1721, 
«Captain Lieutenant John Crofts .. oe 12 Nov. 1733 Ensign, 6 Aug. 1706. 
John Marshall -- 19 Oct. 1709 Lieutenant, 2 Aug. 1709, 
Richard Burchet : | 8 Oct. Tait Lieutenant, 23 Dec. 1711. 
Rupert Pratt .. at -. 13 July 1718 Ensign, 14 Mar. 1710. 
Meredith Everard .. -. Sept. 1722. — 
Henry Ormsbey 20 May 1723. — 
William Elves 20 Oct. 1726. 
John Fleming . 26 Dec. 1726. 
Richard Rudyerd 11 April 1733. 
James O-Hara.. -- 13 Dec. 1732. 
_ Lieutenants 4 William Burton ~t am 1 July 1734 Ensign, 26 Nov. 1717. 
John Butler 81 Jan. 1735-6. 
John Donaldson - 10 Mar. 1737-8. — 
William Shuttleworth (4) - 20 April 1738. a 
John Bon-Amy F - 7 Feb. 1738-9. — 
Thomas Fothergill - 13 Dec. 1739. —- 
John Heylin .. oe - 17 Jan. 1739-40. ane 
Congreve Chilcott .. - 18 ditto. 
James Smith .. te 19 ditto ——- 
Philip Legeyt . sas . 22 Mar. 1739-40 Ensign, 65 April 1732. 


(2) Became the regiment on June 3, 1752. 


-the 60th Foot in 1761, and died in 1 
(3) William Cunynghame, 13th “Rar! of Glencairn. Died in 1775, then being Major-General. 


(4) Fourth son of Richard Shuttleworth, of Gawthorpe Hall, near Burnley. 


Appointed to the Colonelcy of 


Head of the branch 


»of the family, now of Hathersage Hall, North Derbyshire. Died ‘Sept. 4, 1780. 


Brigadier Read’s Regiment of Foot was raised in Gloucestershire in 1685. It was 
‘in later years known as the 9th Foot, and is now designated “‘ The Norfolk Regiment.” 


Brigadier Read’s Regiment of Foot. 


Brigadier General 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Major ee 


Captains .. 


‘Captain Lieutenant 


Lieutenants 


(1) Had served in the Ist Regiment of Foot Guards. 
In 1749 he was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 9th Dragoons (Irish establishment), and 


~to 1739. 
-died 5 1756. 


< 


George Read, Colonel (1) 
Richard Offarell (2) .. 
Michael Doyne (3)... 
William Upton bie 
Stephen Otway ee 
Rowley Godfrey ee 
Joseph Dambon se 
Francis Cayran 
Peter Dumas .. 

\ John Catillon .. ave 
Thomas Bolton we 
(Steuart Nugent 
Thomas Rainsford .. 
Thomas Crofton 
John Montgomery . 


4 Thomas Carleton 


John Catillon .. 
Phineas John Edgar . 
George Friend - » 
James Ogilvie .. ie 
Thomas Dalton = 


present commissions. 


Dates of their 
28 Aug. 1739 
20 Dec. 
4 Dec. 


12 July 
10 Mar. 
12 Sept. 
20 Dec. 
5 July 
19 Dec. 
12 Jan. 


1739-40 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 


Captain, 16 Aug. 1703. 
Ensign, 7 Mar. 1692. 
Captain Lieut. Fe.b 1471-3. 
Ensign, 10 Jan. 1706. 


Ensign, 24 24 Feb. 1703-4. 
Lieutenant, 20 Dec. 1797. 


Ensign, 19 Feb. 1708-9. 
Lieutenant, 1 June 1715. 
28 Feb. 1710-11. 
15 April 1707. 


22 Nov. 1706. 
18 Dec. 1727. 
25 June 1729. 
25 Dec. 1730. 
14 Mar. 1733-4. 
15 ditto. 

11 Dec. 1735. 


Was Colonel of the 29th Foot from 1733 


(2) Sometimes spelt O’Farrell or O’Ferrall. He became Colonel of the 22nd Foot in 1741, and 


-died in 1757, 


then being Major-General. 


(3) Belonged to the family of Doyne of Wells, co. Wexford. 


1718 
1721-2, 
1721 
1722 
1735. —— 
1735 
1739-40 
| ditto 
10 Mar. 1721-2 
27 Sept. 1722. 
4 July 1723. —-- 
Oct. 1782 Ensign, j 
18 April 1736 Ensign, 
-- 13 Aug. 1736 Ensign, 
| Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 
| 
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Brigadier Read’s Regiment of Foot Dates of their Dates of their first. 
(continued). present commissions. commissions. 
( George Godirey 19 Dec. 1735. 
Hugh Smith .. oe Jan. 1735-6. 
John Meard .. 13 April 1736. 
Theophilus Bancom .. -- 10 May 1736. — 
Ensigns ee Ae Richard Hill Cramer .. -. 22 July 1737 Ensign, 20 June 1735- 
Thomas Tracey 11 Aug. 1737. 
Joseph Lewis Feyrac. Feb. 1737-8. 
Edward Lewis 30 Aug. 1739. 
Richard Bowyer .. Feb. 1739-40. 


Col. Onslow’s Regiment (p. 22) was raised in 1685, and was then designated ‘‘ The 
Princess Anne of Denmark’s Regiment of Foot.”” In 1702 it was renamed “The Queen’s 
Regiment,” and in 1716 “The King’s Regiment of Foot.” It is now styled “The 
King’s (Liverpool Regiment ).” 


9, ‘ Dates of their Dates of their first 
Colonel Onslow’s Regiment of Foot. present commissions.- commissions. 
Colonel .. oe Richard Onslow (1) .. -- 6 June 1739 Captain, 14 July 1716. 
Lieutenant Colonel George Keightley (2) .. -. 1 Feb. 1731-2 Ensign, 1703. 
Major... ee Edmund Martin (3) .. -- 6 Dee. 1739 Lieutenant, Jan. 1706-7. 
James Barry (4) se -. 7 Jan. 1720-1 Lieutenant, 20 Sept. 1709. 
George Banastre a -. 23 Oct. 1724 Lieutenant, 23 Dec. 1709. 
John Grey oe -- 10 Dec. 1731 Ensign, 17 Feb. 1709-10. 
Captains .. %John (5) 381 Aug. 1733 Ensign, 6 April-1720. 
Edward Cornwallis .. .. 3 April 1734 Ensign, 30 Oct. 1730. 
Peter Guerin .. ies .. 20 June 1739 Lieutenant, 3 May 1734.. 
Thomas Launder we .. 12 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 7 May 1711. 
Captain Lieutenant Peter Ribton .. o* Pe ditto Ensign, 5 Jan. 1715-16 
Malcolm Hamilton .. -- 2 July 1721 Ensign, 3 Sept. 1719.. 
John White .. 23 Oct. 1724 Ensign, 12 July 1713.! 
John Lafaussille (6) .. «. 12 Nov. 1726 Ensign, 26 Aug. 1708. 
Thomas Nugent ve ‘e4 Oct. 1725 Ensign, Aug. 1721. 
Lieutenants -- Charles Duterme ee +. 23 Dec. 1726 Ensign, 23 Feb. 1708-9. 
Theophilus Cramer .. -. 10 Dee. 1731 Ensign, 17 Aug. 1703. 
William Robinson .. .. 20 June 1739 Ensign, 23 Dec. 1726. 
Arthur Loftus (7) ais -. 23 Aug. 1735 Ensign, 23 Oct. 1724. 
John Ekins (8) -. 11 Sept. 1736 Ensign, 27 April 1726. 
Nehemiah Donnellan .- .. 12 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 23 Dec. 1726, 
Charles Desclousseau -. 29 May 1729. — 
Maynard Guerin 5 July 1735. — 
Henry Lewin .. 11 Sept. 1736. 
Nicholas Turner “7 -. 12 Jan. 1739-40. — 
Ensigns .. Richard Knight 1 Feb. 1739-40. 
John Cook 2 ditto. 
Charles Thompson .. 8 ditto. 
William Rickson 4 ditto. 
William Catherwood .. -. 20 June 1739. _— 


(1) Was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 1st Troop Horse Grenadier Guards in 1745, and died 
in 1760, then being Lieutenant-General. 


(2) Wounded at Fontenoy, May 11, 1745, and died at Ghent shortly afterwards. 
(3) Became Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment in 1745. Died in 1749. 


pete Major in the regiment Feb. 7, 1741. Died in 1743 from the effect of wounds received at 


(5) Woandek at Fontenoy, 1745, and died Feb. 16, 1746. 

(6) Was Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment from 1749 to 1758, when he was appointed to the- 
Coloneley of the 66th Foot. Died ‘in 1763. : 

(7) Died Aug. 25, 1753, then being Major in the regiment. 

(8) Died Aug. 15, 1750. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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The next regiment (p. 23) was formed in June, 1685, in Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
‘shire, and was first commanded by John Granville, lst Earl of Bath (title extinct in 
1711). It was later known as the 10th Regiment of Foot, and is now called “ The 
‘Norfolk Regiment.” When first formed it was the only regiment clothed in blue coats, 


but red was adopted in 1688. 
Lieutenant General Columbine’s 


Dates of their Dates of their first 


Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions. 
Lieutenant General Francis Columbine, Colonel (1) 27 June 1737. - 
Tieutenant Colonel Peter Hart ile 5 July 1737 Ensign, 1695. 
Major oe oe Thomas White és 25 Aug. 1734 Captain, 23 May 1716. 
( Edmund Tichburn .. 26 Dec. 1726 Captain, 20 June 1721. 
Sherrington Talbot (2) 25 Dec. 1728 Captain, 12 May 1726. 
. John Preston .. is 13 May 1735 Capt. Lieut. 21 Dec. 1727, 
Captains .. John Morgan .. 5% 5 Nov. 1735 Ensign, 23 Oct. 1718. 
Edward Mombey ae 26 June 1739 Lieutenant, 11 June 1716, 


Goodwin Moreton as 
Roger Debeze .. 


James Villetes 


(James Littlejohn 
George Brereton oe 
Gavin Cuming 
William Murray 
4 Henry Boisragon “A 
Loftus Bolton .. x 
George Colt me 
Henry Moore .. oe 
Dansey Collins ae 
James Hamilton 
(Thomas Littler 
Daniel Crowle 
Richard Corbet ae 
Robt. Cotton Pennington 
James Forbes .. a 
Fergus Kennedy 
William Tuder 
—— Wyche . 
Alexander Hope 


-Captain Lieutenant 


Ensigns .. oe 


7 Nov. 1739 Lieutenant, 9 Mar. 1716-17, 
12 Jan. 1739-40 Lieutenant, 8 May 1723. 


ditto Lieutenant, 25 Dec. 1728, 
1 May 1709. 
10 April 1733. — 
22 Nov. 1733 Ensign, 25 Dee. 1728. 
13 May 1735 ditto. 

-. 20 June 1735 Lieutenant, 26 Mar. 1729. 
«- 23 July 1737 Ensign, 16 Jan. 1730-1. 
- 20 April 1738 Ensign, 2 Oct. 1731. 

- 7 Feb. 1738-9 Ensign, 10 May 1782. 

‘ 7 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 22 Nov. 1733. 
12 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 20 June 1735. 

20 June 1735. 
11 Aug. 1737. 


8 Feb. 1737-8. 
20 April 1738. 
17 July 1739. 

7 Nov. 1739. 
12 Jan. 1739-40. 

3 Feb. 1739-40. 

4 ditto. 


(1) Died in December, 1746, then heing Lieutenant-General. 
(2) Third son of Dr. William Talbot, successively Bishop of Oxford, Salisbury, and Durham. He 
afterwards held the Colonelcy of the 74th, 48rd, and 38th Foot, and died in November, 1766, then 


4eing Major-General. 


J. H. Lzsiim, Major, R.A, (Retired List). 
(To be continued.) 


‘BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 
(See 11 S. xi. 103, 183, 315 ; xii. 24, 276, 375; 12S. i. 422; ii. 22, 141.) 


Part X. N—Q. 


‘New Grange (Brugh-na-Boinne). Dublin, 1912. e General Directory of Newry. . 
uli Stones at New Grange, | Report from the Select Committee on the 
Dowth, and Knowth. By George Coffey. Election Petition and Minutes of Evidence. 


Proceedi A cadem London, 1833. 
y- Dublin. | of Meeting held at Newry to celebrate the 
Ew oss. 


laying of the — — of the National Model 
History of Co. Wexford. By P. H. Hore,M.R.I.A. School. Dublin, 
—Vol. I. Old and New Ross. London, 1900-11. Newry Water Supply. By John Bower. Dublin, 
Newry. Newrensis : Historical Sketch of Newry: By 
‘An Address to the Inhabitants of Newry. B . F. Small. ewry. Q 
Sieur Palme, M.D. Newry, 1783. History of the Newry Fever Hospital and Infir- 
Letters to the Inhabitants of Newry. By| mary. By Rev. John Dodd. Newry, 1879. 
Joseph Pollock. Dublin, 1793. The Battle of Newry. By Ulidia. Dublin, 1883. 
Trial of Major Campbell for the Murder of Capt. | Newry Bridge, or Ireland in 1887. London, 1886. 
Boyd in a Duel (at Newry). London, 1808. (Reprinted from St. James’s Gazette.) 


Ff 
X 
| 

\ 

4 
Lieutenants 
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Literary History of Newry. By F. C. Crossle, 
M.B. Newry, 1897. 

First Newry Presbyterian Church: its History 
and Relationships. By W. G. Strahan, M.B. 
Newry, 1904. 

MS. History of Newry. By Philip Crossle. 


NEWTOWNBARRY. 
History of Co. Wexford. By P. H. Hore, 
VI. Newtownbarry. London, 


O’DRIScOLL’s CoUNTRY (co. Cork). 
A Treatise in Irish on O’h Eidirseceoil’s (O’Dris- 
col’s Country). Edited by John O’Donovan. 
eo of the Celtic Society. Dublin, 


OFFALY. 
See Queen’s County. 


ORIEL. 
See Louth and Monaghan. 


Ossory. 

See Kilkenny. 

PARSONSTOWN (BIRR). 

Early History of the Town of Birr, or Parsons- 
town, with the Particulars of Remarkable 
Events there in more recent times. By T. S. 
Cooke. Dublin, 1826. 


PEMBROKE (DUBLIN). 


History of the Pembroke Township. By F. 
Elrington Ball. Dublin, 1907. 


PHIBSBOROUGH. 


Pedigree of Phipps Family. By O. ibbs. 

POWERSCOURT. 

History of the Clan O’Toole and other Leinster 
Septs. By Rev. P. L. O'Toole. Dublin, 1890. 

The O’Tooles, Anciently Lords of Powerscourt 
(Feraculan), Fertire, and Imale. With Notices 
of Feagh MacHugh O’Byrne. By John O’Toole. 

blin, n.d. 
QUEEN’s COUNTY. 

‘General View of the Agriculture and Manufactures 
of the Queen’s County. By Sir Charles Cooke. 
Dublin, 1801. 

The Beauties of Ireland. Chapter on Queen’s 
County. By J. N. Brewer. ndon, 1826. 

ry of Queen’s County. Containing an His- 
torical and Traditional Account of its Sacred 
Edifices, Castles, and other Antiquities. By 
1856. 
ccount of the O’Dempseys, Chiefs of Clan 
Maliere. By Thomas Methews. Dublin, 1903. 
try of Queen’s County. By Very Rev. 
Canon John O’Hanlon and Rev. Edward 
O'Leary. Dublin, 1907. 

‘The Midland Septs and the Pale. Chapter on 
the Plantations of Leix and Offaly. By Rev. 
Ry Montgomery Hitchcock, M.A. Dublin, 


‘on the Plantations o aly and Leix. B 
Philip Wilson. Dublin, Wit, 


WILLIAM THUR. 
79 Talbot Street, Dublin. = 


(To be continued.) 


INCUNABULA IN Lrprartes.—In the 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society 
of London, vol. xii., 1914, pp. 188 sqq., an 
industrious German scholar, Dr. Ernst 
Crous, enumerates a number of libraries, 
public and private, in Great Britain and 
Ireland in which incunabula are preserved. 
The writer did not visit Ireland, and appears 
to have obtained his information on the 
collections in that country from printed 
catalogues and private correspondence. It 
is remarkable that he should have entirely 
overlooked the Royal Irish Academy. As- 
sisted by the ever-obliging custodian of the 
valuable library of that institution, Mr. J. J. 
O’Neill, I have been able to discover four 
incunabula on the Academy’s shelves. They 
are :— 

1. [Hain 2500.] ‘‘De Proprietatibus Rerum 
fratris Bartholomei Anglici....Impressus per 
Nicolaum Pistoris de Benssheym et Marcum 
Reinhardi_ de entina socios. Sub Anno 
Domini 1480.” 320 ff. in excellent condition. 

2. [Hain 6693.] ‘‘ Preclarissimus Liber Elemen- 

torum Euclidis perspicacissimi....Erhardus Rat- 
dolt Augustensis Impressor solertissimus. Venetiis 
impressit. Anno Salutis 1482.” 137 ff. 
This volume is preserved in the MS. Room, 
marked 24 E. 24. There are several MS. 
fly-leaves at the beginning and end with 
mathematical and genealogical notes, the 
latter partly in Irish, with some Irish verses, 
by a certain Francis Murphy, A.D. 1785. 
Afterwards the book belonged to Marcus 
Cronin of Tralee (1801), who has scribbled 
in some curious memoranda, including some 
amatory lines written in a very transparent 
cipher, which are not remarkable for their 
good taste; these are followed by the 
goliardic lines “Est mihi propositum in 
taberna mori,” &c., and at the bottom of the 
page is the young lady’s signature. This 
is perhaps a unique instance of an edition 
of Euclid being employed for so mundane a 
purpose. 

On the fly-leaf at the beginning is the 
inscription: “A gift from a farmer of the 
County of Kerry anno 1838 to E. F. Day.” 
The Kerry farmer was perhaps Mr. Marcus 
Cronin of Tralee. In the margins of the 
book are many mathematical notes and 
genealogical accounts of great Irish families. 

3. [Hain 2809.] “ Sup lementum Chronicharum. 
Opus....fratris Iacobi Philippi Bergomensis.... 
Impressum autem Venetiis per magistrum 
Bernardinum Rigium de Novaria: anno a nativi- 
tate Domini 1492.” 

The unnumbered ff. at the beginning are 
missing, the first extant folio bearing the 
number -9 and the signature b. The last 
folio is numbered 256, and there follow 


| 
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twelve unnumbered Index folios. The 
volume is much dilapidated, especially the 
twelve folios of the Index. 
4. [Hain 8543.] ‘“‘ Manipulus Florum compilatus 
a magistro Thoma de Hibernia....Impressum 
Venetiis per magistrum Ioannem Rubeum Ver- 
cellensem.” C. 1494, 288 ff. 
Copinger, ‘Supplement to Hain,’ i., 1895, 
in 254, gives 1495 as the date of this book, 
ut Proctor, ‘ Index to Early Printed Books 
in the British Museum,’ 1898, p. 338, places 
it in 1494, M. Espostrro. 


THE Dick : CtorH Farr.— 
This old public-house, a familiar landmark 
in the intricate neighbourhood of the 
Priory Church of St. Bartholomew, is now 
being taken down. It has been the subject 
of many drawings, photographs, and 
sketches. The illustration in Mr. Hanslip 
Fletcher’s ‘ London Passed and Passing’ is 
very useful; and of special interest are a 
drawing by Herbert Railton and sketches 
of detail by Mr. Barham Harris now before 
me. Ina measure these give it a tinsel glory 
by reproducing its false ascriptions : ‘‘ Esta- 
blished in the Fifteenth Century,” and 
“The -oldest licensed house in London.” 
The modern windows, “ gin-palace”’ shop- 
front, and plaster skin on the old timber-and- 
brick walls are not of importance to the 
artist unless he is also an archeologist, but 
because of the wide publicity its frequent 
illustration obtained for the house some 
record of its demolition may be useful. 


Its claims to a pre-Reformation existence 
and licence are false and impossible. The 
site was originally in the burial-ground of 
the Priory, and at a date inferred to be sub- 
sequent to 1540 it was occupied by booths 
“only letten out in the Fayre time and 
closed vp all the yeare after”’ (Stow, 1603, 
p- 381). The Priory and all the ground 
within its enclosure were purchased, May 19, 
1544, for 1,064/. lls. 3d. by Sir Richard 
Rich, and at the end of that century in 
place of the booths 
“‘there bee many large houses builded, and the 
North Wall towards Long Lane taken downe, a 
number of tenements are there erected for such as 
will give greate rents.” —Stow, 1603, p. 381. 
This, I submit, is ample evidence that the 
house and its licence did not exist before 
Stow’s record, say 1598. The name “ Ye 
Olde Dick Whittington’’ is probably quite 
modern—an example of the late Mr. Andrew 
Tuer’s old English, introduced here when 
the “‘antiente Fraternitie offe ye Rahere 
Almoners”’ was founded, March 7, 1881, 
and had a Chapter-House in Cloth Fair. 


Even as a sign the Dick Whittington would 
not be earlier than about 1670, when the ‘ 
legend was popularized by chapbooks. I¢ 
is even preferable to assume that this was a 
shop converted into a drinking booth at 
fair time, and not continuously a licensed 
house until the eighteenth century. 

Of greater importance and possible anti- 
quity was the Hand and Shears, standing om 
the opposite corner until replaced by the 
public-house now bearing that name. There 
is a rather scarce engraving of the old house- 
badly reproduced at p. 237 of Morley’s 
‘Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair.’ Here, as 
early as the Commonwealth, was held the 
Court of Piepowder, and from it issued the- 
leaders of Lady Holland’s mob, who violently 
protested against the early attempts’ to 
restrict the fair to its legal term. The sign 
of this house supports the belief in its earlier 
origin, and its size and appearance give- 
greater probability to the tradition than that 
hitherto belonging to its now demolished 
neighbour, the Dick Whittington. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


An ILLUSTRATED SPEECH FROM TRE 
THRONE.—The opening years of the 
eighteenth century would seem to have been 
distinguished by the appearance in London. 
not only of the first illustrated English novel. 
(as shown by your correspondents, anie, 
pp. 90, 153), but of the earliest—and, perhaps, 
the only — illustrated Speeches from the 
Throne. This was in the reign of Anne, 
when what Macaulay termed in Victorian 
times ‘“‘ that most unmeaningly evasive of 
human compositions, a Queen’s Speech,” 
was put to pictorial use. 

The Daily Courant of April 18, 1710, 
advertised that 

“This Day is Publish’d, Her Majesty’s most 
Gracious Speech to both Houses of Parliament, on. 
Wednesday the 5th of April; with Her Picture 
curiously Engraven, with the lively Figures of 
Religion and Wisdom on her Right Hand, Justice 
and Moderation on her Left Hand. Printed in & 
very large Character, on fine Royal Paper, and. 
Roll’d. Sold by J. King, Map and Printseller, 
at the Globe in the Poultry. Price 6d. Fram’d 
18d. N.B. At the same Place you may have the 
Queen’s Speeches Painted extraordinary in. 
Frames and Glasses from 6s. to 14s.” 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Jopry’’ of Eton.—Letters concerning” 
successive ‘“‘ Jobeys,” from Lord Aldenham 
and others, are to be found in The Times, 
Jan. 13, 14, 15, 1916. This note may 
anticipate future inquiry. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Capr. JoHN CHARNLEY.—In the year 1804 
there was a naval battle near Dominica 
between the privateer Thetis of Lancaster 
(Capt. John Charnley), with the Ceres and 
Penelope (presumably of Cork), and the 
Bonaparte Brig. In this encounter the 
British ships were triumphant, and, as a 
‘result, a silver cup bearing the following 
inscription was presented by certain in- 
habitants of the island of Dominica to 
Capt. Charnley :— 

‘** Presented 

By the Inhabitants of the Island of Dominica to 
John Charnley, Esquire, Commander of the Ship 
Thetis of Lancaster, Letter of Marque, of 16 guns 
and 45 men, for his bravery and judicious conduct 
on the 8th day of November, 1804, when attacked 
4 the Bonaparte Brig of 20 Guns and 215 men, 
which he beat off and disabled ; thereby preserving 
his own ship, also the Ceres and Penelope, both 
valuable ships, who sailed with him from Cork.” 

On the reverse are trophies of war, with 
oak and laurel leaves, richly embossed ; and 
on the lid is a gilt figure of Fame. The 
inside is gilt, and the cup is valued at 601. 

It is desired, if possible, to ascertain the 
present resting-place of this cup. Can any 
of your readers help in this direction ? Any 
information with respect to Capt. Charnley 
will be appreciated. It is known that he 
was born at Lancaster, the son of Robert 
and Mary Charnley of that town, and was 
married about 1807 to a Mrs. Sarah Peel 
(formerly Armitstead) of Mytton, Yorkshire. 
It is particularly desired to ascertain his 
place of interment, and whether any portrait 
ofhimisknown. The family appears to have 
died out here long ago, as he left an only son 
who died without issue and intestate in 1855, 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


“Courr’ in Frencn 
What is the origin of this termination, 
and what is the precise meaning to be 
attached to it? It occurs mainly, apparently, 
in Picardy and along the boundary line be- 
tween France and Flanders. Some of the 
villages are comparatively modern, others 
go back at least to Froissart’s time. Their 
number, however, would seem to exceed any 
possible way of connecting the final “‘ court”’ 
with the cour or courtyard of a demolished 
chateau. L. G. R. 

Bournemouth. 
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THE Gorpons: “ Gay” or “ Gry” ?— 
Everybody in these days knows the allitera- 
tive epithet of “Gay” as attached to the 
Gordons (both members of the family and 
the famous regiment). In an article on the 
regiment in Life and Work, March, 1915, the 
Rev. Lauchlan MacLean Watt says :— 

‘*The Gordons as a race were notable for fear- 
lessness and stubborn dourness, in consequence of 
which they were spoken of as the ‘ gey Gordons,’ 
that is to say the terrible Gordons, for their fear- 
less distegnel of death and danger was proverbial. 
The phrase has become corrupted in later days, 
through ignorance, into ‘the gay Gordons,’ a very 
different idea.” 

Part of this statement is undoubtedly true, 
for according to the old “ fret” :— 

The gule, the Gordon, and the hoodie craw 

Are the three warst things that Moray ever saw. 

Gn the other hand, gayness, insouciance, 
call it what you will, has long been associated 
with the family; and the “corrupted ”’ 
adjective “‘ gay’ has been applied to them 
for at least a hundred years. Robert 
Chambers uses it in his classic ‘ Popular 
Rhymes Scotland.’ What printed 
authority is there for Mr. Watt’s suggestion ? 

J. M. 

123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


AvuTHOR WantTED.—-Who is the author of 
the following lines ?— 
Oh that a man with common sense 
Can think a bacon slice gives God offence, 
Or that a herring has the charm 
The Almighty’s vengeance to disarm ! 
Wrapt in Majesty Divine, 
He look down on what we dine? 


Trin. CAMB. 


HENRY AND Epwarp HENRY PURCELL.— 
The above persons were sons of Edward 
Purcell, organist of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and grandsons of the great Henry 
Purcell. I wish to know if they were 
married; if so, can any reader give the 
maiden names of their respective wives, 
also the names of their children, if they had 
any? The date and place of their death are 
also desired. Edward Henry Purcell was 
organist of St. John’s, Hackney, for some 
years. Did he hold that appointment at the 
time of his death? 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Bedford. 


BIFELD OR By¥FELD.—Where can I find 
particulars as to the pedigree of Robert 
Bifeld or Byfeld, Alderman of London, 
whose daughter Ann or Anna married Sir 
Richard Haddon, Lord Mayor of London 
1506 ? EDDONE. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Water-Cotour Artist.—Can 
any reader help as to the identity of 8S. J. 
on a water-colour drawing dated 1826, 
supposed to be an original illustration for the 
rete Novels?” I find that the dedi- 
cation of the “Waverley Novels” by Sir 
Walter Scott to George IV. was dated from 
Abbotsford on Jan. 1, 1829. 


E. P. STEEpDs. 
Barkby Firs, Leicestershire. 


THE Rev. Davin Durett, D.D., PRE- 
BENDARY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL.— 
According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xvi. 251, 
he was a native of Jersey, where he was 
born in 1728. I should be glad to learn 
particulars of his parentage and the full date 
of his birth. Was he ever married ? 

G. F. R. B. 


GENERAL Havitanp.—The 
‘Dict. Nat. Bioy.,’ xxv. 183, says that he 
was the son of Capt. Peter Haviland, and 
““was born in 1718 in Ireland, where his 
father was serving in a marching regiment.” 
I should be glad to learn the place and full 
date of his birth, the regiment of which his 
father was captain, and the maiden name of 


“Coats TO Labour in 
Vain ; or, Coals to Newcastle: In a Sermon 
to the People of Queen-Hith,” was advertised 
in The Daily Courant of Oct. 6, 1709, as 
being that day published in Paternoster 
Row. Are there earlier printed references 
to this well-known phrase ? 

ALFRED F. Rossins. 


ToKEe or Notts.—In a booklet entitled 
“ Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland,’ by J. P. Neale (1826), occur the 
following remarks apropos of Godinton 
(Kent) :— 

“In the Hall are four armorial compartments, 
of Notts: a ac e. - 
evron gules between 3 horse 
and again :— 

“The family of Toke was settled at Kelham, 
Notts, and had considerable possessions in that 
_ county at a very early period—vide Thoroton. 
From them are descended the several branches of 
= family settled in Kent, Essex, and Hertford- 

ire. 


I should like to find out what authority 
Neale has for this statement, and what 
Thoroton has to say. 

There is a pedigree of Toke in the Visita- 
tion of Kent in 1574. What mention does 
this make of the origin of the Kentish family ? 

PIERRE TURPIN. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON COMMUNION TABLES,— 
On the disused wooden Communion table in 
the Salusbury Chapel of Whitechurch, or 
Eglwys Wen, by Denbigh, there is in- 
scribed :— 

NON INCOGNITO DEO 
HR 1617 
IR 

Is this dedication ‘“‘to the not unknown 
God’ to be found on other Anglican Com- 
munion tables of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century? E. 8. Dopeson. 


Rorron Famity.—Can any of your readers 
inform me who was the father of John Rotton 
of Oxley, Staffordshire, or perhaps of Mose- 
ley, Worcestershire, who died before 1720, 
and whether he made a will, and if so where 
it was proved? He was the father of Samuel 
Rotton of Oxley, who died in 1724, and 
whose will (of which I have a copy) was 
proved in the same year. 


Godalming. 

‘Cato’ anp ANTICATON.’—Where can I 
find a description of ‘ Cato,’ by Cicero, and 
of ‘ Anticaton,’ by Julius Cesar—the former 
written in praise of, and the latter an accusa- 
tion against, Cato Uticensis ? A. E. B. 


[These works have been lost. Macroubius, VI. ii., 
speaking of passages which ig had lifted from 
other authors, quotes the following sentence 
from Cicero’s ‘Cato’: ‘Contingebat in eo, quod 
contra solet, ut maiora omnia re quam 
ama viderentur, id quod non spe evenit, ut 
expectatio cognitione, aures ab oculis vincerentur.” 
Of Cesar’s ‘ Anti-Cato’ (called also ‘ Anti-catones’ 
from being in two books) the words ‘‘ Unius arro- 
gantiz, superbizeque dominatuque,” quoted to show 
the ai in -w, seem to be all that has come down 
to us. 


J. F. Rorron. 


Epwarp — Information _ re- 
quested regarding Edward Stabler, born 
1722, died 1786, Lord Mayor of York, 1779. 

Is there a portrait of him in existence ? 

GEO. MERRYWEATHER. 

Park Lane, Highland Park, Illinois. 


CONVERSATION’’ SHARP.—Mark Patti- 
son, in his essay on Macaulay, writes: “ He 
[Macaulay] was treated with almost fatherly 
tenderness by ‘ Conversation Sharp.’’? Who 
was this personage? M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

[A full account of Richard Sharp (1759-1835) is to 
be found in the ‘D.N.B.’ His talent for conver- 
sation gave him his nickname.] 


THE WINCHELSEA GuHosT.—Can any 
reader give me information about the 
Winchelsea ghost—a negro in a red uniform— 
supposed to be seen in the churchyard ? 

J. W. JARVIS. 
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UNIDENTIFIED M.P.s.—Can any one say 
who any of the following M.P.s were ?— 


Theobald Taaffe, Arundel, 1747-54. 

Roger Talbot, Thirsk, 1754-61. 

Clement Taylor, Maidstone, 1780-96. 

John Taylor, Lymington, 1814-18. 

John Bladen Taylor, Hythe, 1818-19. 

John Teed, Grampound, 1808, 1812-18. 

Richard Thompson, Reading, 1720-2, 
1727-34. 

Thomas Thompson, Midhurst, 1807-18. 

Thomas Tomkyns, Helston, 1714-15. 

Samuel Touchet, Shaftesbury, 1761-8. 

Alexander Tower, Berwick, 1806-7. 

John Townson, Milborne Port, 1780-7; 
QOakhampton, 1790-1. 

etd Trail of Dairsie, co. Fife, Weymouth, 
1812-13. 

‘James Trail, Oxford, 1802-6. 

George Treby senior, Dartmouth, 1722-7. 
(Kinsman, sed quere, to Right Hon. George 
Treby, M.P., then Secretary at War.) 

John Trevanion, Dover, 1774. 

John Tuckfield, Exeter, 1747-67. 

Wm. Horsemonden Turner, Maidstone, 
1734-41, 1747-53. 

Charles Vanbrugh, Plymouth, 1740. 

David Vanderheyden, East Looe, 1807-16. 

Wm. Chas. Vanhuls, Bramber, 1722-3. 

Sir Charles Vernon, Kt., of Farnham, 
Surrey, Wycombe, 1731-4; Ripon, 1747-61. 

General Charles Vernon, Tamworth, 1768- 
1774 (died Aug. 3, 1810, aged 91). 

Particulars as to parentage, and dates of 
birth, marriage, and death, would oblige. 

W. R. WIrLIAMs. 
Talybont, Brecon. 


THE FrRENcH AND FRoGs.—I should be 
glad of some notes on the French custom of 
eating of frogs. When, is this practice first 
referred to (1) in English, (2) in French 
literature ? Are frogs, as a matter of fact, 
still and often used as food in France ? 
And is it only the hind legs which are 


consumed ? 
ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Mose SxrnnER.—I have just picked up a 
booklet called ‘ Mose Skinner’s Bridal Tour.’ 
In his prefatial remarks the author says :— 

“The following Memoirs were written with a 
view of oe the hearts of my fellow creatures, 
at the reasonable price of ten cents a creature.” 

A terminal note says :— 

“Mose Skinner writes for the Boston True Flag, 
and his creditors can keep track of him by reading 
that paper.” 

., Who ‘was Mose Skinner? His humour is 

just Amurrican.”’ J. H. R. 


THE Sten Virco.—I am anxious to know 
what significance the Jews attached to this. 
With the other signs of the Zodiac it was 
engraven on the breastplate of the High 
Priest. I hold that the whole of the 
Zodiacal signs were intended by Seth to 
teach mankind the scheme of redemption. 

C. PENswick SMITH. 

6 Regent Street, Nottingham. 


Replies. 
SIR WILLIAM OGLE: 
SARAH STEWKELEY. 
(12 S. ii, 89, 137.) 


STEPNEY GREEN’s allusion to the Stew- 
keleys’ manor of Dunster, mentioned in the 
will (1758) of Sarah, daughter of Sir Hugh 
Stewkeley (2nd Bart.) and widow of Ellis 
St. John of Farley Chamberlayne in county 
Hants, raises a long- vexed question as 
to his connexion with the Gore and 
Chamberlain families. Ellis was himself 
fifth in direct descent from William St. John 
(1538-1609) and Barbara Gore, whose 
arms, impaled upon her husband’s tomb at 
Farley, suggest that she was a Gore of 
Alderston. But since she does not figure in 
the pedigree of that family in the Visitation 
of Wiltshire, it is supposed that she belonged 
to the branch that early settled at Wallop in 
county Hants. Her son Henry St. John 
(ob. 1621), by his marriage with Ursula, 
daughter of Sir Hugh Stewkeley, Kt., of 
Mersh in Dunster, in the county of Somerset 
(by Elizabeth Chamberlain), was the direct 
ancestor of Ellis St. John, who married 
Sarah Stewkeley, fourth in descent from the 
said Sir Hugh, whose wife was daughter of 
Richard Chamberlain, Alderman of London. . 


The latter in his will, dated in 1588, says 


with reference to his younger son John (born 
1553, died 1627) :— 

“TI will commend him to my very loving and 
friendly cousin Thomas Gore, that he may have 
the bringing of him up.” 

This was probably Thomas Gore of Wallop, 
who is known to have been intimate with 
John the letter-writer.”* John’s sister, 
Lady Stewkeley, baptized her daughter 
Ursula at Dunster on Sept. 27, 1576, and 
was herself buried in the Priory Church 
there on Sept. 14, 1598. In her will, dated 
Aug. 10 of that year, she gave 1,000 marks 


* The “Letters” written during the reign of 
Elizabeth by John Chamberlain sare published by 
the Camden Society. See‘ D.N.B,’ 
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to her daughters Ursula and Margaret 
Stewkeley, and left to her “ brother John 
Chamberlain 201. to buy him a bason and 
ewer of silver for his chamber.’ Ursula, 
apparently, became the wife of Henry 
St. John prior to her brother Thomas 
Stewkeley’s purchase of the manor of 
Michelmersh (adjoining that of Farley) ; 
for Margaret Stewkeley, by her will dated 
Oct. 28, 1606, left “ten pounds apiece 
to Barbara and the two other daughters 
of my sister Ursula St. John.” 

At Wonston, where the family of 
William St. John spent much of their 
time at the manor of Norton, several Gores 
figure in the parish register. For instance, 
John Gore there married in 1587; anda 
Nicholas Gore, gentleman, was buried at 
Farley Chamberlayne in 1637. The latter’s 
Christian name of Nicholas recalls the will of 
a Thomas Gore of Wallop (proved in 1570), 
who says that he was son of Nicholas Gore 
and brother of Richard. It would be in- 
teresting to learn if he was related to 
Barbara Gore (Mrs. William St. John), who 
was buried in Wonston Church on Jan. 3, 
1613, “in the same grave with her sister 
Margaret, wife of Leonard Ely.” But be 
that as it may, Barbara’s descendant Ellis 
St. John was undoubtedly a great-great- 
great- t nephew of John Chamberlain, 
the Elizabethan gossip, who died in 1627. 

Hampshire genealogists are much indebted 
to H. C. for pointing out that Sarah, widow 
of Ellis St. John (after 1729), remarried to a 
Capt. Francis Townsend, and will share his 
desire for further particulars as to his 
identity. In her will, dated Dec. 24, 1758, 
and proved in 1760 (P.C.C. 407 Lynch), she 
mentions her 
‘lands at Donnington in Gloucestershire, some- 
time the estate of George Townsend, Esq., deceased ; 
subject to 500/. among the children of Rumney 
Diggle, Esq., deceased, late of Yateley.” 

Rumney Diggle, according to Foster’s 
‘ Oxford Graduates,’ was son of Samuel of 
London, gent., aged 16 in 1716, when he 
entered Jesus College, Oxford, and in 1720 
was a barrister-at-law. In the cathedral 
registers of Winchester is the marriage of 
“Rumney Diggle, Esq., of Yatley,and Mrs. 
oot | Coward of Winchester” on March 27, 
5. 


I have been hoping to see a reply to my 
query as to the ancestry of Sir William, 
Viscount Ogle, the Royalist defender of 
Winchester Castle in 1645. But, although 
I am still seeking that information, I think 
I have discovered who was the “ Catherine 
Ogle” whom I mentioned, and that she was 


not the daughter of Sir William Ogle, but of 
John Stewkeley of Mersh. Sir Hugh Stew- 
keley, 2nd Bart., in his will, proved July 28, 
1719, left 

**ten pounds per ann. to my cousins Cary, Carolina» 
and Isabella, daughters of my uncle John Stewke- 
ley, and to their sister Catherine Ogle.”’ 

In the burial register of Winchester 
Cathedral for Jan. 14, 1775, is the name of 
“‘Tsabella Catharina, daughter of Chaloner 
Ogle, Esq., and Catherine his wife”; also 
on Aug. 1, 1780, that of “‘ Isabella, daughter 
of Dr. Ogle, Dean.” From the ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ (1879), under Ogle of Kirkley Hall, 
Northumberland, it appears that the Rey. 
Newton Ogle, D.D., was Dean of Winchester 
(born 1726, died 1804), and married Susanna, 
eldest daughter of Dr. John Thomas, Bishop 
of Winchester ; also that the Dean’s brother, 
Chaloner Ogle, who married Hester, youngest 
daughter of Bishop Thomas, “ adopted the 
naval profession,” became an admiral, was 
" knighted for his gallant services, and was 
further rewarded by a _ Baronetcy on 
March 12, 1816.” He died at his residence 
at Worthy, near Winchester, on Sept. 2, 
1816, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Admiral Sir Charles Ogle (born 1775). 

It will be a great help to Hampshire 
genealogists if the identity of “ Catherine 
Ogle,’ cousin of Sir Hugh Stewkeley, can be 
established, particularly since he was son of 
Sir Hugh Stewkeley (Ist Bart.) of Michel- 
mersh and Hinton Ampner (Hants) by 
Sarah Dauntsey, who remarried Sir William, 
Viscount Ogle, before 1648. The latter's 
memorial in Michelmersh Church, where he 
was buried in July, 1682, apparently bears 
the Ogle arms—a fesse between_ three 
crescents. F. H. 8. 


In Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ under Ogle 
of Kirkley Hall, co. Northumberland, there 
are references to the baronial line of Ogle 
(see Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’). _ Nathaniel 
Ogle, M.D., of Kirkley, Physician to the 
Forces under the Duke of Marlborough, had 
four sons, of whom the third, the Rev. 
Newton Ogle, D.D., was born 1726; Dean 
of Winchester 1769 till he died, Jan. 6, 
1804; Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the 
King ; married Susannah, first daughter of 
Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Winchester. It 
was their third daughter, Isabella, who died 
unmarried 1780. The Dean’s youngest 
brother, Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle, K.B., 
was made a baronet 1816, and died the 
same year, having married Hester, youngest 
daughter and coheir of the said mg of 
Winchester. W. R. W. 
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To my reply I may add that I see by 
the Visitation of Hampshire, 1622-34, 
that the Stewkeleys hailed from Marsh, 
which, I believe, is in the parish of 
Dunster, and one of them married a Luttrell. 
It would be interesting to know if the 
Luttrells, who, of course, have been asso- 
ciated with Dunster Castle from “ time 
immemorial,’ were Lords of the Manor of 
Dunster. The will says plainly Dunster, so, 
presumably, it is not the Manor of Marsh 
that is intended, but the Manor of Dunster. 
Could any one throw light here? It is, 
indeed, quite possible that the Luttrells held 
the Castle, and the Stewkeleys the Manor. 

STEPNEY GREEN. 


WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY ON BiRD LIFE 
IN THE Fens (12 S. ii. 189).—There is a 
passage in his ‘De gestis pontificum 
Anglorum,’ lib. iv., near the beginning of the 
section headed ‘De episcopis Eliensibus,’ 
where, after describing the abundance of 
eels and fish in the Fens, he says :— 

“Nec minor aquaticarum volucrum vilitas, ut 
pro uno asse de — cibo quinque homines et 
eo amplius non solum famem pellant, sed et satie- 
tatem expleant.’”’—‘ Rerum Anglicarum scriptores 
post Bedam precipui,’ Frankfort, 1601, p. 

The number of three thousand ducks 
caught with one net is found in Camden’s 
description of Lincolnshire, in the part 
dealing with Crowland :—- 

“Sed questum maximum faciunt et auium 
aquatilium captura, que tanta est, ut mense 
Augusto in unum rete expansum semel simulque 
tria milia annatum cogant, et lacunas suas suos 
agros vocitent.””—‘ Britannia,’ ed. 1607, p. 399. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Joacuim IBparRA (12 S. ii. 171).—The exact 
date of Ibarra’s death was Nov. 23, 1785. 
A reference to a Madrid paper of about that 
date would probably yield some details. 
In-Techener’s journal, the Bulletin du 
Bibliophile, 1887, Bp. 500-1, there is a very 
brief article upon Ibarra. I presume that 
your correspondent is acquainted with the 
notice of him in Chaudon and Delandine’s 
‘Dictionnaire Universel’ (1810). A close 
examination of the productions of Ibarra’s 
press would yield some useful notes. He 
produced a fine edition of the Bible and a 
well-executed Missal. His ‘Don Quixote’ 
of 1780 is considered one of his special 
productions. Rarest of all is his ‘ Sallust’ 
of 1772. Ibarra is described as “ imprimeur 
de la chambre du Roid’ Espagne” ; and of the 

Sallust ’ it is stated: “‘ Cette traduction est 
trés-rare parce que ce prince fit des présents 
de toute I’édition.” 


Dibdin goes into one of his usual raptures- 
over Lord Spencer’s copy of Mariana’s- 
‘History of Spain,’ published by Ibarra in 
1780: ‘‘a more beautiful book has rarely 
issued from the Spanish press. It is worthy 
in all respects of the reputation of Ibarra.” 

Ibarra made his own-ink. The Bulletin du 
Bibliophile says :— 

**Tl fabriquait lui-méme son encre. On attribue & 
ladjonction d'une certaine quantité de bleu de 
Prusse la beauté et la solidité exceptionnelle de 
cette encre espagnole.” 

Ibarra’s productions were the models 
which Ambrose Didot set before him when. 
he established his great Paris press. 


A. L. HuMPHREys. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 


“Laus Deo”: OLD MERcHANTS’ CusTOM 
(12 S. i. 409, 474; ii. 13).—In the Turner 
Museum at Kirkleatham, Redcar, Yorks, the 
vicar allowed me to inspect the ledger of Sir 
W. Turner, Lord Mayor of London and mercer’ 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard in the reign of 
Charles II. Each page is headed with the 
words ‘“‘ Laus Deo,” and a photograph of 
such a page may be seen among the illustra- 
tions of my ‘ Story of Bethlehem Hospital.’ 

E. G. O’ DoNOGHUE.. 

Bethlehem Hospital, S.E. 


THE KinGsLtEY PEDIGREE (12 S. ii. 70, 
136, 174).—Nich. Toler Kingsley, paymaster’ 
Ist Battalion 8th or the King’s Regiment of 
Foot, Dec. 24, 1802, to 1812; ensign Ist 
Battalion 44th Foot, May 15, 1812; lieu- 
tenant ditto, March 29, 1814; placed on 


half-pay, March 25, 1816; Waterloo Medal. 


J. F. Kingsley, quartermaster to the 
31st Foot, Jan. 1, 1797, and to the 30th Foot, 
July 9, 1803 ; so in 1820. 

John Kingsley, captain in the Royal 
African Corps, Dec. 25, 1803 ; junior major, 
Dec. 29, 1809. : 

Charles Kingsley, ensign in same, Nov. 13, 
1804; lieutenant ditto,,. July 17, 1806; 
captain, June 13, 1811; half-pay, Dec. 25, 
1818 ; in 1842 on retired full pay of captain 
9th Royal Veteran Battalion (June 13, 1811). 

William Kingsley, ensign 8th Foot, Nov. 7, 
1805 ; last but one on list on Feb. 14, 1806 ; 
left the regiment in 1806. Was he the same 
as 

Jeffries Kingsley, cornet 3rd Dragoons, 
June 24, 1813; lieutenant ditto, Nov. 25, 
1813; on half-pay thereof, Feb. 19, 1818 ;. 
so in 1842? 

The only Kingsley at Waterloo was Lieut. 
Nich. Toler Kingsley. Was he William’s. 
uncle ? W. R. W. 
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ForEIGN GRAVES OF BRITISH AUTHORS 
{12 8. ii. 172).—G. P. R. James (whose works 
are dealt with ante, p. 167) was British Consul 
at Venice at the time of his death (June 9, 
1860), and was buried in the Protestant 
cemetery in that city. In 1896 his remains, 
with those of other British subjects, were 
removed to the new cemetery on the island 
of San Michele. From an account of the 
removal (based on the British Vice-Consul’s 
Report) given in The Times of March 19, 
1896, I extract the following :— 

‘* The Vice-Consul had not heard from any one 
in England on the subject, but he had the remains 
reverently exhumed and reburied in a sunny piece 
of freehold land in the new cemetery. The 
memorial-stone was also removed. The epitaph 
runs thus: ‘ His merits as a writer are Some 
wherever the English language is, and as a man 
they rest in the hearts of many.’ Owing to long 
exposure the letters would now require to be 
recut and refilled with lead, the iron railing to be 
repainted, and some flowers planted on the grave 
in order to put it in complete order.” 

I shall be glad if any of your readers can 
furnish a complete copy of the inscription, 
and also say if the suggestions made by the 
Vice-Consul as to the renovation of the 
memorial-stone, &c., were carried out. 

John Richard Green, the historian, died at 
Mentone, March 7, 1883, and was buried in 
the cemetery there. The inscription over 
his grave was given at 7 S. vii. 105. 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon=‘“ L. E. L.”’ 
{Mrs. M‘Lean), died at Cape Coast Castle, 
Oct. 15, 1838. She is buried in the Castle 
Yard. The Latin inscription there placed to 
her memory —— at 7S. vi. 86. 

Louise de la Ramée=“ Ouida,” died at 
Viareggio, Italy, Jan. 25, 1908. She is 
buried in the English cemetery at Bagni di 
Lucca. Her relatives and admirers erected 
@ monument over her grave in the following 
year, consisting of a Gothic sarcophagus on 
which is the recumbent figure of the novelist. 
A photo-reproduction of the memorial 
appeared in The Sphere of Oct. 9, 1909, and 
on the side visible is inscribed :— 


In 
Louise de la Ramée 
Ouida ” 
writer of incomparable novels. 
(See also 11 8S. iv. 183.) 

Oscar Wilde died in Paris, Nov. 30, 1900, 
and is buried in Pére Lachaise Cemetery. 
A remarkable memorial was placed over his 
grave and unveiled on Nov. 4, 1913. 

Edward Whymper died at Chamonix in 
September, 1911, and was buried there. A 
copy of the inscription over his grave is 
desired. 


Dr. Philip Doddridge, the hymn-writer, 
died at Lisbon, Oct. 26, 1751, and is buried 
in the English Cemetery, where also repose 
the remains of Henry Fielding (see 7 §, 
viii. 8, 112, 177). 

Robert Louis Stevenson died of apoplexy 
at his home in the island of Samoa, Dee. 3, 
1€94. By his own desire he was buried at 
the summit of Mount Apia. It took forty 
men with knives and axes to cut a road 
through to the top, and the site of his grave 
is thus described by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, who 
chose and prepared it :— 

“Nothing more bold or picturesque could be 
imagined. It is a narrow ledge no wider than a 
room and flat as a table; the mountain descends 

recipitously on both sides ; the vast ocean in 
ront and the white beaches on which the surf is 
breaking everlastingly ; mountains on either side 
adrift with mist.” 

Joun T. PacE, 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


The following is a list of some British 
authors who were buried abroad :— 


Buried in 

Oscar Wilde .. Paris. 

Robt. L. Stevenson .. Samoa. 

Henry Thomas Buckle .. Damascus. 

Charles Cowden Clarke. . Cemetery, 
enoa. 


Augustus Wm. Hare .. Rome. ; 
Reginald Heber .. Trichinopoly, India. 


Rupert Brooke .. Lemnos. 

William Howitt Rome. 
G. P. R. James .. Lido Cemetery, Venice. 
John Stuart Mill Avignon. 


John Addington Symonds Rome. 
Edward J. Trelawny .. Rome. 

The following certainly died abroad, but 
I am not sure as to whether they were also 
interred abroad :— 


Died. 
Richard Middleton Brussels. 
John Richard Green .. Mentone. 


Julia Kavanagh Nice. 
Letitia E. Landon 


Charles J. Lever 
Matthew G. Lewis 
Sir H. G. S. Maine 
Sir John Suckling 
Lord Acton ee 
Charles F. Leland 


Cape Coast Castle. 
Trieste. 

At sea. 

Cannes. 

France. 
Tegernsee, Bavaria. 
Florence. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


These names may be added to the list: 
Frances Trollope, Theodosia Trollope, and 


Hugh James Rose, 


at Florence; Dr. 


Dionysius Lardner, at Naples ; John Richard 
Green and Meadows Taylor at Mentone. 


G. S. Parry. 


Bishop Heber (Calcutta), L. E. L. (Cape 
Coast Castle), Robert Louis Stevenson 


(Samoa), Henry Fielding (Lisbon). 
Wn 
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John Kitto (1804-54) died at Cannstadt in 
Germany. ‘“ His remains were buried in the 
cemetery there, a tombstone being erected 
over them by Mr. Oliphant, his publisher” 


(‘ D.N.B.’). M. 
Freeman, the historian,’ and Aubrey 

Beardsley, both buried in cemetery of 

Mentone, France. W.C. J. 


[Crashaw died at Loretto, and is buried there.] 


Lapies’ Spurs (12 S. ii. 190).—In Mrs. 
Power O’Donoghue’s ‘Riding for Ladies,’ 
1905, pp. 347-50, appear the following 
references to ladies’ spurs :— 


“T have pleasure in appending sketches of the 
only three of these that I know of that are 
manufactured ; they are the ‘Rowel guard,’ the 
*Sewarrow,’ end the ‘ Box-spur.’ The Sewarrow 
is, I think, excellent of its kind, but I am not 
much in favour of spurs for ladies who ride in the 
ordinary quiet way. Novices should never make 
use of them either for road riding or when hunting. 
......Lady equestrians frequently use a small pair of 
hunting spurs of the shape worn by men—the right 
one having a knob in place of a rowel. These are 
used with Hessian boots, and look well when dis- 
mounted.” 

Another reference to ladies’ spurs appears 
in Belle Beach’s ‘ Riding and Driving for 
Women,’ n.d. [1913], chap. vii., ‘ Correct 
Dress for the Saddle,’ p. 130 :— 


“Tt is not safe for a woman, unless she is an 
experienced rider, to wear a sharp spur, and one 
should never be worn except with an open skirt, 
as it is almost certain to catch in a plain skirt. 
The spur, if worn, should be plain and of the same 
pattern as a man’s.” 

The following extract is taken from 
Alice M. Hayes’s ‘ The Horsewoman,’ 1910, 
pp. 204-10 :— 


“The spur is inapplicable to the requirements of 
ordinary side-saddle riding, because in order to use 
it properly it should be aepeed, as nearly as 
practicable, at right angles to the side of the horse, 
so as to touch him only on one spot, in which case 
the knee will have to be well brought away from 
the flap of the saddle and the toe of the boot 
turned outwards. This would necessitate the use 
of a Jong stirrup leather, which would bring the 
rider’s weight too much on the near side and 
would also render her seat insecure......A lady who 
rides with her stirrup leather at the correct length 
can use the spur only in a more or less parallel 
direction to the animal’s side, in which case the 
eh if it is sharp, will be almost certain to tear 
the skin instead of lightly pricking it. Lady 
Augusta Fane, who is one of the best horsewomen 
in Leicestershire......is strongly opposed to the use 
of the spur. She tells me that ‘if a horse is so 
sticky as to require a spur, he is no hunter for this 
country, and if he is a determined refuser, no 
woman, spur or no spur, can make him gallop to 
big fences and jump. I consider the spur a ve 
cruel thing.’......Lord Harrington, who is well 
known as a fine horseman, also dislikes spurs, and 
has advocated their abolition in the yeomanry...... 


Mr. bee age gs points out that my sex are 
unmerciful in the abuse of the spur......and a lady 
who rides a horse in the ordinary way with this 
instrument of torture, which she is unable to use 
correctly, brands herself in the eyes of her more 
experienced sister as an incompetent horsewoman. 
paeee It is the fashion to wear spurs with top-boots, 
but many aoe horses go better without them. 
Mr. Whyte-Melville remarks that ‘a top-boot has 
an unfinished look without its appendage cf shining 
steel. Men wear spurs in hunting because it is 
fashionable to do so, but there is no arbitrary law 
laid down for ladies, and the presence of the spur 
adds to the danger of dragging by the stirrup......I 
certainly think that no lady should subject her 
hunter to the “insult of the spur.”’” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THE Novets AND SxHoRT STORIES OF 
G. P. R. James (12 S. ii. 167).—To the best 
of my belief I have read none of this author’s’ 
books, and I do not mean to make a begin- 
ning, but I feel that Mr. W. A. Frost's 
complete list of his novels and collected 
short stories is an interesting contribution to 
literary history, and I venture to supplement 
it by a few lines explaining that it was 
James’s misfortune rather than his fault 
that his works did not far outnumber the 
fifty-six enumerated by Mr. Frost. If the 
publishers of James’s era had been as enter- 
prising as the author was industrious, his 
output would have broken all records. 
Under happier auspices he might have pro- 
duced a novel a month, to say nothing of 
the short stories which he could have 
knocked off in his leisure moments. 

Even George Smith was not strong enough 
to support the weight of this writer's 
fecundity. The story of his connexion with 
James, as set out in the ‘ Memoir of George 
Smith’ prefixed to the First Supplement 
(1901) of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ is as follows :— 

In 1844 Smith, Elder & Co., in addition to 
beginning an elaborate collected edition of 
James’s works already in being, entered into 
a contract with him to publish any new novel 
which he should receiving for 
the first edition of 1,250 copies. 

In each of the three years following James. 
favoured the publishers with two three- 
volume novels. This, however, was only 
an earnest of his capacity; by 1848 he was 
getting into his stride, and during that year 
he supplied the firm with three novels. 
Strange to say, they began to think that it 
was time for James to moderate his trans- 
ports. Their books showed that between 
1844 and 1848 they had offered the public 
twenty-seven volumes from his pen, at a 
total cost to the purchasers of thirteen and 
a half guineas. A polite request that the 
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author should “‘ set some limits to his annual 
output”? was indignantly declined, but 
George Smith stuck to his guns, and the 
agreement came to anend. As Mr. FrRost’s 
list shows that during the remaining eleven 
years of James’s life he published only 
fourteen novels, it may be reasonably 
inferred that in breaking with George 
Smith he went further and fared worse. 

The story as related in the ‘ Memoir’ is 
strange and wonderful, but the particulars 
given by your contributor are evidence that 
it does no sort of justice to James’s literary 
industry. Mr. Frost’s list tells us that the 
novels put forth during the four years were 
fifteen in number. Presumably the extra 
six were not issued by the firm in Cornhill. 

No doubt Mr. Frost is accurate in his 
assertion that the actual number of James’s 
novels was “‘ only fifty-six,’’ but, considering 

- all things, I do not think that the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’ can be censured ‘for 
stating that he was ‘‘said”’ to have written 
upwards of a hundred. The probability is 
that the biographer was well below the 
mark, for we may be sure that popular repute 
had woven strange legends about an author 
who had issued fifteen novels in four years. 

CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 


THE Cuttus OF Kine Henry VI. (12 S. 
i. 161, 235, 372).—Following my reply on 
this subject at the last reference, I should 
say that Mr. N. H. J. Westlake mentions two 
portraits of Henry VI. in stained glass ; 
neither of them has anything to indicate 
canonization. One is in the St. Cuthbert 
window in the Choir of York Cathedral ; 
the other—very remarkable as a piece of 
glass, but rather dubious as an effigy—is in 
the Hacomblyn Chantry in King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

In a foot-note ‘Mr. Westlake (iii. p. 81) 
gives a long quotation from Canon Fowler’s 
monograph on the St. Cuthbert window 
(Yorkshire Archeological Journal, iv. 366). 
It is full of information about the cultus of 
Henry VI., but the note by Mr. MonracuE 
SuMMERs is really exhaustive. 

The following extracts may be of interest 
as to the decline of the said cultus, the 
subject of St. SwrrHrn’s reply :— 

“There were few large towns in England, it is 
said, in which an image of Henry VI. was not set up 
in the principal church. In Archbishop Booth’s 

ster is a monition against an rsons 
venerating some image of him in York altauue, 
dated 27'" October, 1479, when, perhaps, his name 
was erased in the window (see p. 361), and his image 
removed from the choir screen. The order seems 
to have been issued mainly in deference to the Pope, 


who had not canonized Henry. and to Edward IV. 
who had superseded him as King—* York Fabric. 
Rolls,’ Surtees Soc. vol. xxxv. pp. 208-82.” 
And this 

“Tt that all the three Lancastrian 
Henries had more or less reputation for sanctity, 
and that they should be represented as they are in 
the window would doubtless be felt very appro- 
me by Bishop Longley. the donor, and by the 

neastrian party generally. which in Yorkshire 
was particularly strong (ibid p. 268).” 

PIERRE TURPIN. 

Folkestone. 


FAIRFIELD AND RATHBONE, ARTISTS (12 8, 
ii. 27, 77).—If Mr. LANE will refer to the 
notice of John Rathbone in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ which I conclude he- 
has not consulted, I think he will find some 
of the information he desires. Since I wrote 
that article I have occasionally come across 
specimens of the work of John Rathbone, all 
of which have confirmed the opinion I there 
express of his work. Of Fairfield I unfor- 
tunately can give no information, as my 
notes, the result of many years’ interest in 
art and artists, refer mostly to those who 
have practised in Lancashire and Cheshire. 
The figures in Rathbone’s landscapes being 
put in by such of his contemporaries as 
Morland and Ibbetson are quite what one- 
would expect, as both of these artists spent 


much time in our counties, where they had - 


some good patrons, particularly in Man- 
chester and Liverpool. This friendly help 
in dotting-in figures is often given even when 
acknowledgment is not desired. Many in- 
stances of it must have been noticed by those 
who are acquainted with landscape art from 
that time down to our own days. 
ALBERT NICHOLSON. 
Portinscale, Hale, Altrincham. 


Emma Rosinson, AUTHOR OF ‘ WHITE- 
FRIARS’ (12 S. ii. 149, 199).—The father of 
this famous novelist was a noted “ character” 
in London literary circles during the fifties 
of last century. Dr. Strauss, in his ‘ Re- 
miniscences of an Old Bohemian,’ gives an 
amusing sketch of the sham author :— 


“In the olden times we had admitted to our set 
that used to meet at the White Hart Tavern a 


tall old pabeee in a tall old dress suit, with 


a tall ol pos pee who went by the name of 
Robinson, and by the reputation of the author of 
‘ Whitefriars.’ e admired him accordingly. 
Halliday and self. more especially, positively 


reverenced him ; and when he talked mysteriously” 


of the wondrous historic tales then still in gestation 
in his brain, which would ‘lick ‘* Whitefriars 

into fits,’ we could barely refrain from falling on 
our knees to worship him. Literally there was no- 
end to the ‘libations’ poured out to him, which 
he would graciously accept and freely imbibe with. 


A. 


- 
| 
| 
a | 
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calm dignity of one conscious of his worth. It 
posh aetna Halliday went one day to the 
Exhibition of the Academy, where he chanced to 
gee a portrait of the ‘Author of ‘‘ Whitefriars,”’’ 
who turned out to be a an Well, we were 
fierce in our wrath. It was such a base deception ; 
but the old gentleman was equal to the occasion ; 
he contended that, the part being included in the 
whole, and he being the father of the author of 
*Whitefriars,’ he had not been guilty of any false 
pretence. Halliday took his revenge, however, by 
telling the story to the reading world in an 
amusing skit entitled ‘The Author of Blueblazes’ 
{Whitefriars--Whitefires, Blueblazes).” 

Miss Robinson’s last novel was, I believe, 
_*The Hidden Million; or, the Nabob’s 
Revenge,’ which appeared, with illustrations 
by Fred Gilbert, in The Penny Illustrated 
Paper in 1867. It was, comparatively 
speaking, poor stuff; though whether the 
falling off in the talent displayed was due to 
the loss of parental advice is a moot question. 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39 Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane, S.E. 


Du BELLAMY: BRADSTREET: BRADSHAW 
(12S. ii. 209).—Charles Du Bellamy, whose 
real name was Evans, made his first appear- 
ance in London Nov. 12, 1766, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, as Young Meadows, in 
Bickerstafi’s opera of ‘ Love in a Village.’ 

His first wife appeared at the same theatre 
Nov. 5, 1766, as Lavinia, in ‘The Fair 
Penitent.’ She died August, 1773. 

Du Bellamy continued a member of the 
Covent Garden company until 1776, acting, 
during the summer recess, at the Haymarket 
in 1769, 1770, and 1777. His name then disap- 
pears from the bills until May, 1780, when he 
was again at the Haymarket. In September 
of that year he was engaged at Drury Lane, 
where he remained until 1782, when his 
— career seems to have come to an 
end. 

He played, among other parts: Octavio, 
“She Would and She Would Not’ ; Thomas, 
“Thomas and Sally’; Capt. Macheath ; 
Stanmore, ‘ Oroonoko’; Amiens, ‘ As You 
Like It’; Autolycus, ‘ Winter’s Tale’ ; 
Mercury, ‘ Golden Pippin’ ; Hilliard, ‘ Jovial 
Crew’; Leander, ‘ Padlock’; Hastings, 
“She Stoops to Conquer’ (of whieh he 
was the original representative) ; Capucius, 
“Henry VIII.’; Artabanes, ‘ Artaxerxes’ ; 
Apollo, ‘Midas’; Bacchanal, ‘ Comus’ ; 
Truemore, ‘ Lord of the Manor.’ 

It appears from his Benefit bills that in 
1776 he lived at 29 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, and in 1781-2 at 6 Queen’s 
Buildings, Brompton. 

I have, among a quantity of material 
which formed part of the Winston Collection, 


MS. notes relating to Du Bellamy. His 
marriage with the daughter of General 
Bradshaw—not Bradstreet — is thus re- 
corded :— 

**Dubellamy Mr. of Great Russel St. at St. G. 
Bloomsbury married to Mrs. Button an American 
lady relict of a merchant and daughter to late 
General Bradshaw—11 May 76. M.P.” 

Winston’s writing is somewhat difficult to 
read, and I am not sure that the lady’s name 
is not’'meant to be Bretton, but the name 
Bradshaw is quite plainly written. M.P. 
I understand as Morning Post. 

There is a newspaper cutting, on which 
the date April 7, 1777, has been written, 
which runs thus :— 

““Mr. Du Bellamy, who lately quitted Covent 
Garden Theatre, in consequence of his marriage 
with a widow lady of good fortune, is now at Bath, 

iving concerts at half a guinea per head, which we 

ear are well resorted, though it is the dearest 
musical subscription ever known in that city.” 

According to another cutting, he was 
living in America in 1787, had resumed his 
real name, and was then a Member of 
Congress. 

He died in New York, August, 1793, and 
his death is said to be recorded “‘E. M. 
[European Magazine], 24. 487.” 

There is an engraved portrait of him with 
Mrs. Cargill, as Young Meadows and Rosetta, 
published by Lowndes as a frontispiece to 
the opera. Wm. Dovetas. 

125 Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


A Srewart Rina: THE Hon. A. J, 
Stewart (12 §. ii. 171, 215).—I submit that 
the difficulty in this case could not have 
arisen if Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ had not adopted. 
a plan of omitting younger sons who died 
issueless. 

I have come across several instances of this 
lately, and I think it is an innovation. 

G. W. E. R. 


FIsHERIES AT Comaccuio (12 §. ii. 210).— 
In reply to L. L. K., the following modern 
Italian work, A. Beltramelli, ‘ Da Comacchio 
ad Argenta: le lagune e le bocche del Po,’ 
Bergamo (Istituto italiano d’arti grafiche), 
1905, price 4 lire, contains (pp. 38-55) curious 
details of these fisheries. They include a 
plan of a “ lavoriero da pesca,” for trapping 
eels, with explanations of the terms used, and 
illustrations, from photographs, of the fishing 
grounds, some of which show the contrivances 
employed. The book itself belongs to the 
topographico-artistic series, “Italia artis- 
tica,”’ and mentions the historical authorities 
upon the subject, including Tasso, Mgr. 
Pandolfi, a seventh-century bishop of 


@ few pleybills newspaper cuttings, and | Comacchio, Alessandro Zappata, and Arturo 
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Bellini, whose ‘II lavoriero da pesca nella 
laguna di Comacchio’ is stated to be the 
principal monograph on the industry. Space 
would hardly allow of quotation of the details 
given by Beltramelli; and as regards Tasso, 
his lyric synthesis of the Comacchio method 
amounts (in a stanza of eight lines) to this : 
the fish flies the wild, rough wave, and seeks 
a retreat in still waters, where our sea 
becomes a marsh in Comacchio’s bosom ; 
but, as it happens, it shuts itself in a swampy 
prison (palustre prigion), nor can escape 
because that serraglio is by wondrous art 
ever to entrance, wide—to exit, barred. 
A copy of Beltramelli can be consulted in the 
library of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
A. V. DE P. 


L. L. K. will find an account of these 
fisheries—chiefly of eels—in Spallanzani’s 
works. An application to the amiable 
Librarian of the Biblioteca Comunale at 
Ferrara will put him on the track of a pretty 
large literature on this subject. 

Norman Dovuctas. 


THe LittLE FINGER CALLED PINK” 
(12 S. ii. 209).—The following extract from 
Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang, 
Jargon, and Cant’ seems to answer the 
query propounded by Cot. WHERRY :— 

*““Pinky (American), an old New York term 
for the little finger, from the provincial English 
punky, very small. A common term in New York, 
my coon among small children, who, when making 
a gain with each other, are accustomed to con- 
firm it by interlocking the little ~— of each 
other’s right hand and repeating the following :— 

Pinky, pinky bow bell, 
hoever tells a lie 
Will sink down to the bad place 
And never rise up again.” 
WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


I am glad Cot. WHERRY has been moved 
to tell us this, because as far as I can see— 
and I see less and less as weeks go on—the 
‘E.D.D.’ is unconscious of the existence of 
such a term for the fifth of our five fingers. 
I do not remember having heard it in use. I 
presume that it means small. Our fore- 
fathers marked their sense of this smallness 
of the finger in question by calling it 
Littleman; and Halliwell, in ‘Nursery 
Rhymes of England’ and in ‘ Popular 
Rhymes and Nursery Tales’ together, gives 
examples of jingles in which ‘‘ Peesy-weesy,” 
Mama’s little man,” Little Dick,” and 
*Pinky-winky”’ find place. In Denmark, 
the compiler shows, the little finger is Lille 
Peer Spilleman=little Peter the fiddler ; and 
in Sweden Lille Gullvive, the meaning of 


which he does not tell. I have sought for 

it in vain in Hossfeld’s ‘ Swedish Dictionary,’ 

I wonder if I err in fancying that “ pink” 

was in the first instance instinctively applied 

to things small, quick, and acute ; and that 

“pink,” as an adjective, comes from the 
original hue of little flowers so designated. 
St. 


The diminutive form “ pinkie” is widely 
used in Scotland as a name for the little 
finger. In the ‘ Scottish Dictionary ’ Jamie- 
son notes its prevalence in the Lothians, 
Ayrshire, and Lanarkshire; and Fifeshire may 
be added to his list. As to origin, the 
lexicographer’s note is: “‘ Belg. pink, id. 
pinck, digitus minimus, Kilian.” The term, 
he further says, is used for the smallest 
candle that is made, for the weakest kind of 
beer brewed for the table, and for a person 
who is blindfolded. 

Another name for the little finger in 
Scotland is ‘‘ curnie,” which is perhaps used 
chiefly in the nursery and at school. 

Tuomas 


In the Tweedside border it is quite common 
to call the little finger the ‘“‘ pinkie.” Some 
years ago, discussing the similarity between 
some of the words used in the Scottish 
border and others bearing the same meaning 
in Holland, I cited the word “ pinkie” as an 
instance, and my friend from Haarlem told 
me the word had the same pronunciation and 
meaning in his country. Probably the long 
and regular intercourse between Rotterdam 
and Leith, and between other ports on the 
North Sea coast, led to the adoption of Dutch 
and German words in the seaports on the 
south-east of Scotland, which gradually 
found their way inland to the border towns. 
The schoolchildren invariably speak of their 
little finger as their “ pinkie.”’ 

ANDREW HOPE. 

Exeter. 


“Pinky ”’ is a dialect word used both 
substantively and adjectively in the northern 
counties of Northumberland, Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, and Lancashire, and as far 
south as Oxford ; but it appears to be of 
Lowland Scotch origin ; see Wright’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary,’ s.v., where the 
following examples occur: “He had a 
gowd ring on his pinkie” (Linlithgow) ; 
‘““ Never again should his pinkie finger go 
through that warm hole” (Forfar) ; while 
the phrase “to turn up the pinkie” is 
synonymous with tipping the little finger. 

I judge its derivation to be the same as 
that of the Scotch place-name Pinkie, where 
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the t battle took place to promote the 
vas of Edward vi and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, viz. A.-S. pynca, a point. 

N. W. Hit. 


The word ‘pink,’ with its variants 
“pinkie” and “pinkey,” is a common 
dialect word, used chiefly in Scotland and 
America, for the little finger and anything 
diminutive, such as a “‘ wee pinkie hole in 
that stocking ’’ (Scotland), and the smallest 

candle, the weakest beer (American). 

: ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


[Several other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


Pp. S. Lawrencr, ARTIST AND SAILOR 
(12 S. ii. 209).—According to ‘ A Dictionary 
of Artists,’ by Algernon Graves, this artist 
exhibited three seascapes at the Suffolk 
Street Galleries hetween 1826 and 1828, 
giving a London address. JOHN LANE. 

Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 

(Mr. ARcHIBALD SpaRKE thanked for reply.] 


Rev. MerepirH Hanmer, D.D. (12 S. 
ii. 171), was the son of Thomas, commonly 
called Ginta Hanmer, and was born at 
Porkington, Salop, in 1543. See ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xxiv. 297, for an account of him. 

John Hanmer (1574-1629), Bishop of 
St. Asaph, born at Pentrepant, was of the 
same family. 

“The family of Pentrepant was of a different 
stock from the more celebrated Flintshire Hanmers, 
but took their name from the intermarriage of one 
of a daughter of the Flintshire family.” 


A. R. BAYLEy. 


EpitaPH ON A PorRK ButcHER (12 S. ii. 
188).—This is to be found at Cheltenham 
in memory of John Higgs, who died in 1825: 

Here lies John Higgs 

famous man for killing pigs 
For killing pigs was his delight 
Roth morning afternoon and night 
Both heats and colds he did endure 
Which no physician could e’er cure 
His knife is laid his work is done 
I hope to heaven his soul is gone. 


H. T. Barker. 


Tovucnine For Luck (12 8S. i. 430, 491; 
ii. 13, 112).—Charles Dickens was familiar 
with the idea. Four years before the 
reference in ‘ Little Dorrit,’ cited at 12 S. 
i. 491, he had written in ‘ Bleak House’ 
(1853), chap. xxxii. :— 

“When all is quiet again the lodger says, ‘It’s 
the appointed time at last. Shall I go?? 
Peppy nods, and gives him a ‘lucky touch’ on the 
back, but not with the washed hand, though it is 
his right hand. He goes downstairs......”” 


W. B. H. 


Mr. | 


CHRISTOPHER Urswick (12S. ii. 108, 197).— 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard III.,’ Act IV. sc. v.,. 
introduces Sir Christopher Urswick, a priest, 
in conversation with Lord Stanley shortly 
before the battle of Bosworth Field, where 
the Earl of Richmond became Henry VII. 
Urswick was in Richmond’s service, for 
Stanley says: “....tell Richmond this 
from me”’ ; and “‘ ....hie thee to thy lord.” 

By the way, some railway officials of 
to-day might learn of Sir Christopher how to: 
pronounce Haverford-west. 

8S. Grecory OvLp, O.S.B. 


Cuinc: CHINESE oR CorNIsH? (12 S.. 
ii. 127, 199, 239.)—-Mr. Thurstan Peter, in his 
‘ Parochial History of Cornwall,’ refers to a 
series of photographs of Cornish churches by 
a i Ching of Launceston. | W. AVvER. 

7 Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


I would make a correction in my note, 
ante, p. 127. While Mr. J. L. Ching’s father 
and grandfather, as I stated, were in turn. 
Mayor of Launceston, the latter was named. 
Thomas—not John, as was indicated. 

DUNHEVED: 


| Motes on Books. 


A Classical Dictionary. By H. B. Walters. 
(Cambridge, University Press, 11. 1s. net.) 


Mr. Watters has accomplished a useful and 
important piece of work. One of the best: 
features of modern classical scholarship is its 
insistence upon things as of equal importance: 
with words and the arrangements of words. 
There is something highly ‘‘ uneducational”’ in 
letting students use words without taking pains. 
to ascertain and remember their meaning; but 
we fancy that, till lately, this commonplace of 
educational theory has been brought into practice 
more carefully in regard to metaphors and abstract 
words than in regard to names of objects. If a 
sixth-form boy could translate cothurnus by 
** buskin,”’ and knew its conventional association 
with tragedy and pompous diction, what the 
cothurnus actually was like need receive but 
cursory attention. But the study of “ anti- 
quities ’’ is at least as necessary as the study of 
words, if the past of Greece and Rome is to live 
again in any profitable way in the minds of 
classical students : and, since it requires somewhat 
more trouble and a more elaborate apparatus 
than the mere study of a text, we may well be 
grateful to Mr. Walters for the help he here 
supplies. The letter-press of this dictionary is. 
illustrated by 580 figures, most of them suitable for 
their purpose—though some require a practised eye 
to read their meaning. So far as we have tested 
them the entries which would be comprised under 
the head of antiquities are exceedingly well done— 
those on laws and constitutional matters are 
excellent, as are also those relating to religious 
rites and customs. 
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The biographical entries, on the other hand, are 
for the most part, in our judgment, far too slight 
to be of use, and not always of the kind required 
4in a book of reference for students, who want to 
‘be able to turn to it for facts. The following 
‘account of the death of Socrates may serve as an 
rillustration—a single one must suffice: “A 
representative of the ‘ moderate ’ pores in politics, 
"he was brought to trial and put death in 399, 
‘by the restored democrats who _ disliked his 
‘reactionary politics, all the more dangerous be- 
-eause they were not extreme, more than his 
supposed false teaching in religion and education.” 
“This is all very well for people who already know 
about Anytus and Meletus and the Apology—about 
-the refusal to escape, and the hemlock, and half-a- 
dozen other things so familiar to the writer that 
he thought them not worth putting down. But, 
in a reference book, the aim is surely to inform 
“those who do not know. By the way, is it not 
also curious that this particular article should not 

contain a word about Plato ? The old friend of 
our childhood, Smith, who even in the ‘ Smaller 
Classical Dictionary ’ amasses a surprising number 
-of facts, really does better than this. One gets, 
in fact, from the biographical entries an impression 
that their contributor aimed rather at interpreting 
‘his subject afresh than at setting down concisely 
what is known about him or her ; having virtually 
adopted the point of view of the critic or essayist, 
-rather than the distinctive point of view of the 
compiler of a dictionary. 

We should expect this work to go through 
many editions, and therefore hope that it will be 
‘found possible at some future time either to 
-extend or to recast the biographical entries ; and 
we would further suggest that all the illustrations 
‘(not, as now, only a certain number) should have 
_a note of their origin subjoined. 

Lest we should seem to stint praise that is due, 
and show ourselves all too lavish of criticism, we 
‘had better repeat that this is a really valuable 
book ; and we may add that if there has been any 
intention to avoid dryness in the making of it, 
that intention has been fulfilled. In fact, we 
cannot call to mind any dictionary of the sort in 
which there is quite so much “ go.’ 


WORKS ON THEOLOGY. 


Or the four Booksellers’ Catalogues we have 
-received this month, both that of Mr. P. M. 
Barnard of Tunbridge Wells (No. 110) and that of 
Messrs. Charles Higham & Son (No. 546) describe 
rincipally works of theological and ecclesiastical 
“interest. Many of the items deserve attention on 
the part of collectors, and still more on the part of 
any one who may be getting together a working 
‘library of theology. 
We mention half-a-dozen books from each ; 
-another half-dozen at least equally good might 
easily have been added. Mr. Barnard, then, 
along with some attractive missals, breviaries, and 
books of Common Prayer, has a copy of Andrew 
Hart’s ‘ Book of Common Order,’ containing the 
original (defective) leaf for F 8, not amended as 
in most examples with a- printed slip, 1611 (161.). 
A collection of occasional offices of the Franciscan 
Order (two MSS. bound together), in an Italian 
fifteenth-century hand, is offered for 51. 10s. A 
few leaves are wanting to both MSS. A copy of 
-the Bale edition (1476-8) of Durandus, ‘ Rationale 


diuinorum officiorum,’ in good condition, a: 
rubricated throughgut—possibly by the original 
owner, who has written his name therein in red== 
is not dear at 2l. 12s. Clifford’s ‘The Diving 
Services and Anthems usually sung in Hig 
Majesties Chappell, and in all Cathedrals and 
Collegiate Choires in England and Ireland,” ig 
another interesting item, 1664 (21. 15s.). The 
‘Libro de la perfectione humana,’ by Enrico 
Herp—printed by Zopino at Venice, 1522, and 
remarkable for its beautiful cuts—is to be had, in 
a pretty good copy, for 51. 10s. _We may mention, 
lastly, the ‘ Libellus de venerabili sacramento ef 
valore missarum,’ a — printed by Ulrich 
Gering in Paris about 1480 (101. 10s.). ‘ 

Messrs. Higham offer for only 10s. 6d. the scarce 
‘Cantilenae Quatuor ex MSS. pervetustis nuper 
erutae ’—never published—by John Mason Neale, 
They have a ‘ Biblia Sacra Polyglotta’ of the 
Commonwealth time in 6 vols., folio, 1657 
(61. 68.); and the ‘Opera Omnia’ of St. John: 
Chrysostom—in Montfaucon’s edition, printed at 
Venice in 1734 (41. 4s.). A copy of Durandus is 
also described here: the 1494 edition, printed at 
Nuremberg by Koberger, in a good binding 
(81. 8s.). The ‘ Catholic is offered 
at 81. 8s., and the ‘ Jewish Encyclopedia ’ at 9. 

Mr. William Glaisher, in his Catalogue No. 423, 
of Publishers’ Remainders, offers, for small sums, 
the principal works of Prof. Cheyne ; the “‘ Tudor ” 
Bible, published at 41. 10s. and to be had of him 
for 11. 4s.; and several works on ecclesiastical 
history and biography. 

Messrs. Galloway & Porter of Cambridge, who 
send us their Catalogue No. 84, have a copy of the 
library edition of Stanley’s ‘ Jewish Church’ © 
(7s. 6d.), and Dom Gueranger’s ‘ Sainte Cécile et 
la Société Romaine aux deux Premiers Siécles,’ 
Paris, 1874 (15s.). 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

BrrMINGHAM,” J. D., and Pror. SMITH. 
—Forwarded. 


Masor Lwyp.—The title of Lord Newton's book 
is ‘Lord Lyons: a rd of British Diplomacy, 
2 vols. (E. Arnold). 


Mr. C. E, Srrarton.—The New York Sun. is 
perfectly accurate in stating that the quotation 
about a negress, Maria Lee, having given her name 
—as “Black Maria’? —to the prisoners van 
appeared some years ago in our pages. It was 
sent to us merely as a curiosity ; we have no reason 
to believe it to be true. 
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